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THE EVACUATION OF NICARAGUA 









‘HORTLY after his address defending the Cen- 
J tral American recognition treaty,* Secretary 
of State Henry L. Stimson announced (February 
13) that by next June the 700 or so American 
marines now engaged in combat duty in Nica- 
ragua would be withdrawn, leaving only about 
500 marines, who will remain as instructors to 
the local constabulary and as the personnel of an 
aviation unit. These latter marines also will be 
withdrawn, following the local elections of No- 
vember 1932. In return, President Moncada has 
agreed to increase the size of the Guardia Na- 
cional by 500 men. To finance this increase and 
to promote road construction in the “bandit” 
areas, the National Bank of Nicaragua, the seat 
of which is in New York, has arranged a credit 
of $1,000,000. 

The American occupation in Nicaragua rests 
upon the Tipitapa agreements of May 1927, 
which were the outcome of Colonel Stimson’s in- 
tervention in a local civil war.¢ In these agree- 
ments the United States undertook to supervise 
elections, to disarm the country and to organize 
and train a local non-partisan constabulary. The 
Stimson announcement of February 13 implies 
that the United States will discontinue its policy 
of supervising Nicaraguan elections after No- 
vember 1932, and that all officers in the Guardia 
will be Nicaraguan after 1932. At present all 
but fifteen of the 200 officers of the Guardia are 
American. 

The task of converting the Guardia from an 
American to a Nicaraguan institution promises 
to prove difficult. It cannot be denied that the 
Guardia is an unpopular institution. Nicaraguans 
assert that the United States is trying to develop 
a military force when what the country needs is 
a good police system. They assert that recruiting 
for the Guardia has been done carelessly, and that 
















































































































*Ct. “Secretary Stimson on Recognition,” F. P. A. News Bulletin, 
y X, No. 15, February 13, 1931. 

*Cf. R. L. Buell, “Reconstruction in Nicaragua,” F. P. A. Informa- 
tion Service, Vol. VI, No. 18, November 12, 1930, p. 321 et seq. 





guards frequently commit abuses upon civilians. 
Finally, they contend that the Guardia has failed 
to capture Sandino, largely because its American 
officers cannot have an intimate knowledge of the 
language, customs and terrain of the country, and 
because of the popular belief that the constabu- 
lary is an American institution and that Sandino 
is fighting against American “imperialism.” 

In an effort to put the campaign against San- 
dino in the hands of Nicaraguans and divest 
“banditry” of its anti-American character, Presi- 
dent Moncada has wished to establish a volunteer 
army under Nicaraguan generals. Secretary 
Stimson and Minister Hanna, meeting at Wash- 
ington, have declined to accept this idea but in- 
stead have urged an increase in the size of the 
Guardia. For the time being, President Moncada 
has given way. But there is a danger that in 
insisting upon enlarging an unpopular institution, 
the United States may unwittingly create condi- 
tions which will lead to internal turmoil upon its 
withdrawal, or which may even cause the United 
States to postpone withdrawal. . 


American officials contend that an increase in 
the size of the Guardia by 500 men will soon lead 
to an extirpation of “banditry.” But since this 
increase will merely restore the Guardia to its 
strength of the summer of 1930 (about 2,200 
men), it is difficult to believe that it will make 
much change in the “bandit” situation unless 
President Moncada and the United States attempt 
to effect a political settlement. This prospect was 
held out to them by Sandino’s representative in 
Mexico, Dr. Zepeda, who suggested on February 
21 that in view of the withdrawal of the United 
States both sides agree to an armistice. It is 
reported that Washington officials have “spurned” 
the proposal, on the ground that Sandino will 
not keep his word. It should be remembered, 
however, that, as a result of a campaign which 
came into existence following the Tipitapa agree- 
ment, the lives of 108 American marines and, 
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according to local estimates, 3,765 Nicaraguans 
have been lost. A heavy responsibility will rest 
upon the United States if it fails to exhaust every 
peaceful means of terminating this campaign and 
preventing further destruction of human life, not 
to mention drain on the country’s finances. 


Whether or not the evacuation of Nicaragua 
means a fundamental change in American policy 
will depend upon our attitude toward future revo- 
lutions in that country. If we are to continue to 
forbid revolutions, we might as well keep Nica- 
ragua under permanent military occupation and 
thus prevent the damage which a future interven- 
tion will cause. Our relations with Nicaragua 
and Latin America as a whole will not be upon 
a sound basis until we are prepared to adopt a 
policy of non-intervention. To adopt such a 
policy in so far as Central America is concerned, 
it may be necessary to re-interpret or to termi- 
nate the obligations involved in the recognition 


treaty of 1923. RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Shall Spain Be Kingless? 


A once-popular Spanish song, “The King of 
Spain in Campaign,” could well summarize po- 
litical events in that country in the last fort- 
night. The future of the Spanish throne more 
than ever depends upon how successfully Alfonso 
XIII outmanoeuvers the combined forces of his 
opponents. 


The issue on February 1 turned on the kind 
of elections which Alfonso should call. Republi- 
cans, Socialists, Reformists, Constitutionalists 
and other minor parties demanded a constitu- 
tional assembly to write a new constitution, which 
presumably would curtail the powers of the 
monarch. The King favored elections for an 
ordinary parliament under the traditional forms 
which were suspended by the Primo de Rivera 
dictatorship in 1923. When Premier Berenguer 
early this month decided in favor of the latter 
alternative, the Socialist party, the Unién General 
de Trabajadores, the Catalonian Left wing groups 
and the Reformists decided unanimously to ab- 
stain from the elections. As a result, Berenguer 
resigned on February 14. 


The next day Alfonso suspended constitutional 
guarantees. He then summoned José Sanchez 
Guerra, leader of the Constitutionalist party and 
strong proponent of the constitutional assembly, 
and asked him to form a cabinet. When, after 
some hesitation, Sanchez Guerra agreed, the coun- 
try took this to mean that the King had finally 
decided to accept reform. 

While Sanchez Guerra was feverishly trying to 
form a new government, the King, on February 








18, announced that he had changed his mind. He 
called Admiral Juan Bautista Aznar to Madrid 
and asked him to form a “concentration” royalist 
government. The venerable Sanchez Guerra at 
once retired from political activity. Premier Az.- 
nar has re-established a censorship and concen- 
trated troops in Madrid. é 


The Socialist and Constitutionalist leaders now 
consider King Alfonso thoroughly unreliable and 
none will soon risk treatment such as was given 
Sanchez Guerra. While the Guardia Civil (con- 
stabulary) and the army remain loyal, a move- 
ment toward cooperation among the opposition/ 
parties has begun. On February 22 the Socialist 
and Republican parties voted to work more 
closely in the future and to abstain from the elec- 
tions for an ordinary parliament which Premier 
Aznar favors. 

Besides consolidating the Opposition, the King’s 
recent moves have brought the threat of a general 
strike much nearer. Had Alfonso stood aside 
and permitted the holding of a constitutional 
assembly, he would have thrown the burden of 
solving Spain’s present economic crisis upon his 
most bitter foes—with the probability that they 
would have found themselves as helpless as he, 
for there is nothing in their plan for a constitu- 
tional assembly which tells how the orange in- 
dustry in Valencia is to be revived, how the rail- 
road impasse in Andalusia is to be remedied, or 
how the unemployed in Seville, Saragossa and 
Barcelona are to be relieved. Alfonso, however,) 
has drawn the lines tighter and clearer, thus 
bringing nearer the decision as to whether in the’ 
future Spain is to be ruled with or without 4 


king. ERNEST GALARZA 
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